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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH PHIPPS. 
(Continued from pege 226.) 

Silent waitin « n practice among the pro- 
phets and those that u ed them, as appears 
in the prophecy of Ezekie. We find the spirit 
of the prophet was engaged in Divine vision, 
whilst the elders of Judah sat before him, as it 
is described from the Ist verse of the eighth 
chapter, to the 4th of the ninth chapter. During 
the time of which vision, it cannot be consist- 
ently supposed, that he was either speaking to 
them, or they to him, or to each other. rhis 
was not a singular instance of their meeting to- 
gether ; for it was the manner of (iod’s people to 
congregate with the prophets, as that close re- 
prehension plainly indicates. ‘‘ They come unto 
thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee 
as my people, and they hear thy words, but they 
will not do them.’’* 

In this solemn practice, we have often been 
enabled thankfully to acknowledge the verity of 
that gracious declaration of our Lord, ‘* Where 
two or three are gathered together, in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them ;’’+ the fulfilling 
of that promise, * They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ;’’{ the certainty of 
that assertion, “The Lord is good unto them 
that wait for him, to the soul that seeketh him ;’’§ 
and the necessity and authority of that just com- 
mand, “ Be still, and know that I am God.”’|| 

As silent waiting appears to us, in the first 
place, requisite to the worship of God in spirit 
and truth, it is always our practice, for we be- 
lieve he ought to have the direction of our hearts 
therein; and if he please to influence any one, 


* Eze. REZilie 21. ¢Mat. xviii.20. ¢ Isa. xl.‘ 1. 
§ Lam. iii. 25. || Psal. xlvi. 10. 
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No. 16. 
under due preparation, vocally to appear, either 
by way of address to himself in prayer, or to us 
in preaching, we never preclude such appear- 
ances, but silently assist according to our mea- 
sures. If it prove that none are so concerned 
to speak, we sit the time through in silence 
wherein true mental worship is often expe. 
rienced ; but never appoint any meeting, with 
intent that it shall be held throughout in silence 
as some have mistakenly imagined ; for we be- 
lieve that all ought to be led and guided by the 
good spirit of God, more especially in the solemn 
act of Divine worship. It would bea happy 
thing were all so led, amongst us as well as 
others ; but the case appears otherwise with too 
many, who sit unconcerned, in expectation of 
hearing the ministry, instead of waiting upon 
God, and therefore often meet with disappoint- 
ment. The apostle said in his age 
not all Israel which are of Israel.”* 
So we must acknowledge, all who have descend- 
ed from faithful ancestors are not themselves 
faithful ; but the defect is in themselves, and not 
in the principle. 
We profess, that the spirit of truth ought to 
be ours and every man’s leader; and that this 
spirit is an infallible principle, and thut so far as 
any faithfully follow it, they are infallibly led, 
and no further ; but we never did, nor do profess 
that all in society with us are so led, or exen 
sufficiently seek to be so. Nor was it the ease 
amongst the primitive Christians themselves. 
W e well know, and freely own, that we have all 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God, and 
that without repentance and regeneration, we 
must for ever fall short of it. We are also sensi- 
ble, that upon due confession, submission, and 
sincere obedience to the manifestations of Christ, 
the light of men, ‘he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from.all un- 
righteousness ;””} and if we “ walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.’’t 
With regard to the Scriptures, I have declared 
our sense concerning them; and shall only add, 
that we hold them to be the best written stan- 
dard of belief and practice that we know of in 
the world. We venerate them for the sake of 


{1 John i. 9. 
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t Verse 7. 
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the gues Author they came from, ond sock to 
him for the right understanding und proper use 
of them ; believing him who alone can open the 
true sense of them, and accompany it with power 
to enable us effectually to put it in practice, to 
be the primary guide, and therefore ought al- 
ways to have our principal attention ; ever es- 
teeming ourselves in duty bound, in the first | 
place, to look unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.* As “the life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment,’’t so is the immedi- 
ate influence of the spirit of Christ more than | 
the Scriptures, or than any man’s, or people’s | 
private interpretation of them; from whence 
have arisen all the differences that subsist about | 
them, and which must ever remain to be the | 
case, till the holy spirit itself is applied and at- | 
tended to, as the right interpreter, and supreme 
standard of faith and practice. This is the ori- 
ginal, essential, primary guide; and that revela- | 
tion which comes immediately from the spirit of 
God into a man’s heart, is ce tainly the prim: ary 
one ; and that which he receives through instru- | 
mental means, is as certainly but a secondary one. 
Barclay distinguishes revelation into objective 
and subjective, and some times he speaks of the 
one and sometimes of the other. In order to 
show the propriety of this distinction, let me ob- 
serve that the soul of man hath not only a faculty 
of cogitation, by which thinks, 
unites, divides, compare but 
also a latent power of internal sensation, of 
perceiving spiritual objects by an inward and 
spiritual sense, when pres¢ nted th rough a proper 
medium ; which, till the beams of Divine light 
shine upon it, it must be as totally unacquainted 
with as the child in its mother’s womb is with 
its faculties of sight and hearing. For, though 
in that situation, it may be completely fo rmed, 
and possess every organ proper to corporeal sen- | 
gation, yet it is not empowered to exercise them, 
or really to know it hath them, till it be brought 
forth into the medium necessary to the use of 
them, composed of the light and air of this world. 
Then it first finds the peculiar sense and exercise 
of those natural powers, which, before its birth, 
it could not have - least understanding or pro- 
per use of. In like manner, the natural man 
must be aalinaeed out of his natural darkness, 
into the luminous and quickening influence of | 
that Divine word, or spirit, which ig most em- 
phatically styled the true light and life of men. 
Thus, born of the spirit into this proper medium | 
of Divine knowledge, the soul is made acquainted | 
with that spiritual sense it could neither disco- 
ver, nor believe pertained to it, whilst in its na- 
tural state. This is no new natural faculty added, 


it 


( rdinarily 


or forms ideas, 


or 


birth, 


| potion of tk 


| vine illumination. 
| revelation of the 


| whom they were immediately disclosed ; 





but its own mental power newly opened and 
brought inte its due place and use. 


* Heb. xii. 2. 
t Luke xii. 23. 
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Words are inadequate to the expres sion of this 
internal sense felt in the soul under Divine in- 
fluence. It cannot be ideally conveyed to the 
understanding of the unexperienced ; for it is not 
an image, but a sensation, impossible to be con- 


| ceived but by its own impression. So true is that 


saying of the apostle, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 


}man, the things which God hath prepared for 


them that love him ; 
unto us by his s — ve 
sideration that I s: 

of inward sensation, 
nicated from on¢ 


but God hath revealed them 
”e® It was upon this con- 
, Divine light is the subject 
“and is not to be commu- 
to another by reasoning, or 
verbal deseripti For should any person give 
the most clear lively description possible of 
the light of the sun, toa man blind from his 
it would only be communicating an ideal 
1¢ light, but not the light itself. It 
might be called a subjective revelation concern- 
ing the light to him, but not an objective one of 
the light itself. This no man can have but by 
his own immediate sensation. 

Divine revelation is a disclosure of something 
to the rational mind by the Holy Ghost, not in 
the miuds own power to discover. This the 
holy spirit doth, either by unveiling of itself by 
its influence in sume degree to the soul, and 
giving it an internal sense of its presence; or 
by favoring it with the vision of other objects, 

real or representative, through the communica- 
tion of Divine light and power ; or by giving the 
soul a clear sense of its own state and condition. 
All this being a discovery of its objects, is called 
objective revelation. 

Subjective revelation is a disclosure of sub- 
jects, or things relative, through the inspiration 
of the holy spirit ; by which the mind is opened 
into the knowledge of the Divine will concerning 
persons or things, led into the true sense of 
Scriptures, or into a deeper understanding of 
doctrines than it could ever reach without Di- 
Of this kind was the original 
Scriptures to those who penned 
them. 


All this, both objective and subjective, is truly 


| internal uaenediate revelation. What is now mo- 


dishly treated as the only revelation still existing, 
and to exist, is rather the fruit of revelation than 
the thing itself; a Scriptural record of things re- 
vealed, for they certainly were so to those to 
but the 
different senses put upon the many disputed parts 
of them, for many generations past, demonstrate 
those parts are not truly a revelation to those who 
mistake them ; nor can they ever become such to 
them, till they know the holy author to be their 
interpreter. For, ‘‘ No prophecy of Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. For the prophecy 
came not in old mae, * or rather, at any time, 


* 1 Cor. 


9, 10. 


ii. 





“ by the will of man, but holy men of God spel 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


[To be continued ] 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JONN GURNEY. 


(Continued from page 231.) 


6th mo. 22d. 1 am afresh persuaded that 
[ shall never gain strength by committing my- 
self to the guidance of other people’s scruples. 
[ heartily desire to follow the “anointing,” and 


verily believe that our socie ty, (never more dear | 


to me than at present,) can be preserved and im- 
proved only by our individually following on to 
know and serve the Lord in the w: ay whith he 
condescends to point out to us. in the mean- 
time may we be preserved from judging one an- 
other; may love reign and abound ; and ms ay 
the ung ydly part in us all be judged, condemned 
and die, through the Lord’s own power, that 
nothing may obstruct our final and perfect union 
with him. 

7th mo. 10h. Friends of our Monthly Meet- 
ing have set me at liberty to hold a few meetings 
7 the course of our intended Ac kworth journey, 
s ‘* Truth may open the way. I have, of late, 
bisa objections raised to this quaint expression, 
in which the word “truth” appears to stand for 
Christ, or rather the Spirit of Christ, as it ope- 
rates on the understanding and will. For one, I 
cleave to it as sound and scriptural, (John xiv., 
&e.,) well understood by Friends, and rendering 
unnecessary the too familiar or frequent expres- 
sion of the name of Jesus Christ. 


To Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Earlham, 10th mo., 4th, 1829. 

The sanguine hopes of youth are now pretty 
fuirly passed away with me, (for | am 41,) and I 
no longer entertain glowing expectations of great 
things within our borders ; but still, in my best 
moments, 1 am the most settled in the belief, 
that a remnant will be preserved amongst us, by 
whom the principles professed by us will still be 
manifested in some degree of brightness and 
purity. For ourselves, as individuals, | am in- 
creasingly convinced that the only resting-place 
is in the fulness and perfection, which are in 
Christ. Come what may of height or depth, of 
life or death, we may still flee to him as to an 
all-sufficient Saviour, and find safety. That this 


is thy constant refuge 1 am assured and cannot | 


doubt ; and that it is one which will never fail 


thee, either for time or eternity, is my comfort- | 


ing conviction. 

Towards the close of the year he was engaged 
in a visit to all the meetings and families of 
Friends in the Quarterly Meeting of Essex, be- 
sides holding many religious meetings with others 
not in profession with Friends; an arduous en- 
gagement which “ afforded close hourly occupa- 
tion” for the greater part of six weeks. He re- 


* 1 Pet. i. 20, 21. 
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| ciously provided for.” 
| filled with gratitude, trust and love.’ 
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turned home commemorating the mercy through 
which his “ wants in every way had been gra- 
“« May we,” he adds “ be 


“Thave been often led to think lately.” he 
writes to Jonathan Hutchinson, “ of the Chris- 
tian grace of hope. We are to be ‘ rejoicing in 
hope,’ as well as ‘ patient in tribulation ;’ and I 
am apt to think that many of our dear sorrowing 
Friends are more exemplary in the latter, than 
in the former duty. But I find it easier to preach 
this doctrine than to apply it to myself, as a dark 


cloud is often permitted to rest on my path, at 
'which time, patient submission seems to be 


nearly all that [I can attain to.” ' 
Numerous as are the details of the “ inner 
life,” furnished by such a Journal as Joseph 
John Gurney’s, it is yet not always easy to col- 
le ct from the sm the materials necessary for the 
fuil illustration of his character. In that mirror 


'in which he appears as reflected to himself, we 


do not perceive with sufficient. distinctness how 
he appeared in the sight of others. The disclosure 
of the inward warfare is necessarily very much 
unconnected with the exhibition of those prac- 
tical results that were conspicuous to all around. 
It is the object of the present chapter to endea- 
vor to furuish a few hints that may assist the 
reader in supplying this deficiency. 

None can have attentively perused the fore- 
going pages, without perceiving that one leading 
feature of Joseph John Gurney’s character was 
an unwearied active benevolence. Like his sis- 
ter, Elizabeth Fry, he seemed continually to live 
under a deep sense of his responsibility toward 
others. <A cheerful and bountiful giver, it was 
not merely by large pecuniary assistance that he 
proved his interest in objects connected with the 
welfare of his fellow men; to these objects he 
was exemplary in devoting no common share of 
time and personal atteution. His steady devo- 
tion to the Anti Slavery and Bible Societies is 
on before the reader. In addition to these 

“at and often absorbing interests, his exertions 
for the distressed laboring population of Norwich 
were unremitting. Year after year, during the 
winter, or on any occasion when their distress 
was aggravated by want of employment, he was 
at his post, stirring up his fellow citizens to the 
necessary measures for the alleviation of their 
wants. The District Visiting Society, (which 
_he was himself mainly instrumental in origina- 
ting,) the Soup Society and the Coal Society, 
| found in nan a steady and effective supporter. 
| Often would he say that the painful conscious- 
| ness of the poverty and suffering of many thou- 
| sands around him, almost prevented his enjoy- 
ment of the abundant blessings with which he 
was himself so richly favored. On one occasion, 
he expended a considerable sum in providing the 
capital for an attempt to supply the poor weavers 
and mechanics with employment during a scarcity 
of work. But though, like many similar attempts, 
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it failed to answer the expectation of the pro- 
moter, and was abandoned, it served at least to 
furnish another proof of the sincerity and earn- 
estness with which he labored for their welfare. 

The depression in trade occasioned by the 
“panic” of 1825 will be long remembered. 
Norwich did not escape its influence. As a 
banker, Joseph John Gurney was more than 
usually absorbed in his own more immediate 
cares, but his heart at once turned towards his 
suffering fellow citizens. “The dreadful dis- 
tress,” he writes to a friend, “which prevails in 
the great mass of our once laboring, now, alas! 
idle population, has been such as to call forth 
my strenuous efforts on their behalf. In this, 
success has been mercifully vouchsafed,and many 
thousands of families have been already fed. 
We have raised £3,300 in five days.” 

One more illustration deserves notice. In the 
winter of 1829-30, the manufactures of Norwich 
were again greatly depressed. The weavers be- 
came unsettled, holding riotous meetings and 
using threatening language against their employ- 
ers. ‘The state of things was alarming. Joseph 
John Gurney felt it his duty to use his influence 
in checking the spirit of discontent that was 
rapidly spreading. He attended one of the very 
large and tumultuous meetings of the operatives, 
and endeavored to persuade them to desist from 
their disorderly proceedings, and quietly to re- 
sume their work. With a view of still further 


winning them by kindness, he invited a deputa- 
tion from those assembled, to breakfast at Karl- 
ham the following morning. Between forty and 
fifty of them came, with Dover, a notorious 


Chartist leader, at their head. After the usual 
family reading of the Scriptures, they sat down 
to a plentiful repast, which had been provided for 
them in the large dining room, and of which they 
partook heartily, and their host afterwards ad- 
dressed them ina kind, conciliatory manner upon 
the subject of wages and their duty to their em- 
ployers. The men conducted themselves in an 
orderly manner, and appeared grateful for the 
attention shown them. The seene was one not 
soon to be forgotten. 

His visits to the prisoners at the jail have 
been already alluded to. These visits, whilst 
doubtless greatly contributing to the benefit of 
many a poor degraded criminal, frequently in- 
troduced him into considerable personal labor 
and great mental suffering. ‘This was particu- 
larly the case in regard to prisoners left for exe- 
eution. In their behalf he would spare neither 
trouble nor expense, if he thought the circum- 
stances such as to warrant an application for a 
reprieve. Several instances of this kind have 
been already noticed. To another case arising 
out of his prison labors, we owe the well-known 
Tract containing the touching account of John 
Stratford. The story is thus simply recorded in 
the Autobiography. 

“ It was at the summer assizes at Norwich, in 
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the year 1829, that John Stratford, one of our 
most ingenious mechanics, was condemned to 
death for poisoning. He had been guilty of gross 
immorality ; and had occasioned the death uf one 
individual, and endangered the lives of several 
more. His complicated wickedness was the prac- 
tical result of infidelity; and afforded me, when 
I visited him in prison, an awful example of the 
effect of those dreadful publications, which are 
employed by the enemies of religion to sap the 
principles of the working classes. He was a man 
of strong understanding and warm feelings. In 
his low estate the Lord opened his eyes to behold 
his aggravated sinfulness. I was with him in 
private shortly before his execution, noted down 
his confessions, and listened to his earnest peti- 
tions for mercy. His doubts respecting the truth 
of religion fled swiftly away at the awful ap- 
proach of death. As far as I could judge, he 
was a deep and thorough penitent, who turned 
to Christ with much fervor of spirit; and I en- 
tertain a humble belief, that in his extremity he 
found mercy of the Lord. He died, calling on 
the name of Jesus. As soon as possible after 
his execution, I published a tract, containing an 
account of the case, and put out an advertise- 
ment, offering it gratis to any of my fellow citi- 
zens who chose to apply for it. About 10,000 
copies were, on these terms, rapidly taken; and 
it has since been largely circulated by Tract So- 
cieties, and through other means. I trust the 
Lord, of whom it testifies, may have blessed it to 
some.” 

After what has already appeared in the pre- 
ceding chapters, it will not be needful, in this 
place, to dwell long upon bis warm and affection- 
ate interest in children and young persons. And 
yet atrait so prominent and characteristic claims 
some further notice. “It has long been one of 
my greatest pleasures,” he writes in his Auto- 
biography, (and they who knew him most inti- 
mately will best appreciate the truth of his 
words,) “to communicate at my ease with chil- 
dren, especially in schools, to amuse them and 
play upon their minds as on an instrument of 
music; to bring forth their powers, and to lead 
them as through a flowery path into the habita- 
tions of Zion.” Perhaps few occasions presented 
a more complete illustration of this part of his 
character, than the happy summer evenings 
which the children of many of the different 
schools in Norwich used to enjoy at Earlham by 
his invitation. Year by year he delighted to 
share in their holiday pleasure; and beautiful 
was the sight of the youthful parties seated upon 
the lawn in front of the house, in companies of 
from 100 to 200, whilst he would assist in hand- 
ing the tea, cake and fruit provided fur them; 
or, with joy beaming upon his countenance, 
would listen to their happy voices reciting the 
hymn or psalm which he had given them to 
learn ; or when, in the pause which followed, he 
would himself affectionately address them, re- 
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minding them of their duty to their teachers, 
their parents, and above all to that Heavenly 
Shepherd who had given his life for the sheep. 


To a young Friend on his Marriage. 
Norwich, 11th mo. 13th, 1827. 

My Dear , 1 have ordered Barclay & 
Co. to pay Denison & Co. £100 on thy account. 
I quite disapprove of thy borrowing money, 
either of me or any body else, either now or 
heaceforward. Let me as an old and, I trust, 
dear friend, advise thee never to doit ; but, what- 
soever sacrifice it may involve, to cut thy coat 
to thy cloth, and to pay for everything at once. 
I am satisfied that if thou and thy dear friend 
are willing, with all simplicity and humility, to 
meet your real situation, you may make two ends 
meet without difficulty, and save a little into the 
bargain, which I consider indispensable. Make 
it a Christian duty to be a rigid and perfect 
economist, and let thy partner do the same, and 
you will, I believe, find this the road to ease and 
comfort, if not to wealth. 

Having bestowed this advice upon thee, I 
need scarcely add that the £100 is a gift and 
nota loan. . . 





“Wilt thou execute a little commission for me 
at Arch’s?” said Joseph John Gurney, address- 
ing another of his young friends, whom he had 
kindly taken one day to dine at his lodgings, 
during the interval between the sittings of the 
Yearly Meeting. His young friend, of course, 
readily assented. Joseph John Gurney wrote a 
few lines on a slip of paper, which he handed to 
his young friend, enclosed to his booksellers, but 
without giving to his young companion any in- 
timation of its contents. The note was duly de 
livered, and the circumstance was forgotten until, 
after the lapse of a few weeks, the young friend, 
no less to his surprise than to his delight, re- 
ceived a large parcel sent to him, as he was in- 
formed, at Joseph John Gurney’s request, con- 
sisting of upwards of thirty volumes, comprising 
the Lexicons of Simonis and Schleusner, and the 
Scholia of the Rosenmullers (the father and son) 
on the Old and New Testaments; a great prize 
indeed to a youthful student. Many were the 
instances in which he thus encouraged, amongst 
his young friends, a taste for reading, more es- 
pecially in connexion with those pursuits in 
which he himself delighted. 

His gifts were made additionally acceptable, 
by the “simplicity” and “ cheerfulness” with 
which they were bestowed. He gave as one who 
remembered that he was but a steward, having 
nothing that be had not received. 

‘“‘ Rest assured,” he writes on one occasion to 
a Friend whom he had assisted, “ that I have no 
feeling of the kind alluded to in thy letter. I} 
believe that the assistance I gave thee was, on | 
my part, a matter of duty, and, on thine, a pee | 
vidential help. How precious is that love which 
overflows the boundary line of giving and re- 
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ceiving, and levels us all in one feeling of our 
unworthiness of God’s unspeakable gift.” 

His watchfulness to seize and to take advan- 
tage of openings for usefulness, was another 
striking point in his character. He might be 
deceived again and again by false appearances, 
(and perhaps his charitable view of others, con- 
trasted as it was with his severe judgment upon 
himself, might be considered by some to amount 
almost to an infirmity,) yet still he went on, sow- 
ing his seed “ by all waters,” humbly confiding 
the result to Him, who could alone cause it to 
be “ found after many days.’’ But it is worthy 
of remark that this Christian liberality was rarely, 
if ever, allowed to interfere with his great ha- 
bitual caution and discrimination in matters of 
business. ‘‘ Constantly,” says his son, ‘ was he 
found helping, as an individual, parties to whom 
he refused accommodation as a banker.” 

His intercourse with the poor failed not to 
afford him many illustrations of the practical 
power of the Gospel, when received in living 
faith ;—a theme on which he loved to dwell 
One day, at Earlham, a poor man in the servants’ 
hall attracted his attention. He was old and 
blind. Joseph John Gurney addressed him with 
the voice of sympathy, but he seemed to be more 
alive to his blessings than his privations. “ It 
is true,” he said, “1 have not much of this 
world’s goods, and my sight has almost fuiled me; 
but I have food and clothing, and every thing I 
need during my earthly pilgrimage, and then [ 
am heir to a kingdom—think of THat.” Joseph 
John Gurney was greatly affected by the cheer- 
ful and contented spirit of the good old man, and 
much impressed by his childlike confidence ; and 
turning away, he observed to one of his sisters, 
with tears in his eyes, “ Who would not exchange 
the wealth and honors of this world for the sim- 
ple faith of this poor old man, that it is his Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure to give him the kingdom ?” 

When engaged in travelling with others, it 
appeared to be Joseph John Gurney’s habitual 
aim to make such opportunities occasions of in- 
teresting and profitable communication. A day 
passed with him upon a stage coach is thus de- 
scribed by one of his fellow passengers : 

It was on a lovely day, in spring, that I had 
the pleasure of travelling from Norwich to Lon- 
don with Mr. Gurney. We met unexpectedly 
at the coach office ; and, with our respective com- 
panions, had taken outside places. Mr. Gurney’s 
companion was a lady whom he was escorting 
back to London after a visit to Earlham; and, 
besides the friend who was accompanying me to 
the “ May Meetings,” two excellent dissenting 
ministers, known to us all, had taken their places 
by our side. We were a party of six, just filling 
up the space behind, and happily leaving no 
room for intruders. It was not very long after 
Mr. Gurney’s return from Ireland, and the sub- 
ject of Ireland being introduced, he gave us a 
very animating account of his visit to that coun- 
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try in compapy with Mrs. Fry. Although some 
questions were asked as he proceeded, we were 
listeners rather than talkers; and when he had 
finished, there was, very naturally, a pause. After 
a short interval of silence, Mr. Gurney, address- 
ing us, said, “I always make it a rule to read a 
portion of Scripture every morning ;” and, having 
proposed to read a chapter aloud, inquired whe- 
ther any one had a Testament. There was no 
lack, it happened, of Greek Testaments, but, sin- 
gulary enough, no one had an English one. He 
accordingly took out his pocket Greek Te-tament, 
and, translating as he went on, read us a chapter 


in very literal English, adding a few remarks, | 


explanatory and practical, and pausing at its 


close, as was his wont, for inward devotion gud | 


prayer. I very much regret that I made no 


memoranda of the conversation of the day; for | 
though the general impression of it is left deeply | 
engraven on my wind, the incidents and remarks 


that contributed, in so large a degree, to make 
it what it was, have faded from the memory. A 
little before noon we arrived at Bury, and were 
quite prepared, by a ride of two and forty miles, 
for breakfast. Mr. Gurney seemed to enjoy his 
wash and his breakfast as much as any of us, and 
when he took his seat again on the coach, cailed 
for the bag of books I had in charge, and hand- 
ing a book to each of us said, “I have been 
giving out all the morning, | must now be taking 
in.” We had left one of our party at Bury, and 
had taken up in his stead a young man, who 
proved to be a student at the University of Glas- 
gow; and having lent him the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which I had been reading, and called his 
attention to certain paragraphs, he and I fell into 
conversation. Mr. Gurney, seeing this, said to 
me quietly aside, “I see thou art interested in 
that young man; if thou wouldst like to give 


him a copy of my Essays, thou mayst call at) 
Arch’s and get one.”’ This was but one instance | 
, of his being “ instant in sea- | 


among a thousand 
son and out of season,” ever looking out for op- 
portunities of usefulness. The commission was 
not forgotten ; the young man received the book, 
and if he still lives, remembers, I doubt not, as 
we all do, “ the day upon the stage coach.” To- 
wards evening there was a shifting of places, and 
the seats vacated by one and another were filled 
by drovers. Mr. Gurney adapted himself equally 
to his less refined companions, and, after a time 
addressing them, said, “We commenced the 
day by reading a chapter of the Bible, perhaps 
you will not object to our closing it in the same 
manner.” There was a hearty consent, and he 
read a chapter from one of Paul’s Epistles, 
making a few explanatory remarks as he went 
on. He had not long concluded, and relapsed 
into silence, when we arrived at the inn, where, 
finding his brother’s carriage in attendance, he 
took his leave, bidding us all farewell. 

But it was at Earlham that he was emphatic- 
ally at home. To this beloved retreat, he again 
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and again returned with new delight. Here he 
was to be seen at his ease, and it was here that 
the peculiar brightness of his character was dis- 
played. Love was the ruling principle that 
reigned in his household ; a love not degenerating 
into a weak indulgence, but strong in its com- 
bination with Christian discipline. Upon his 
servants, upon his children, upon ail that came 
| within the range of his influence, he inculcated 
| by precept, and, more than all, by his own ex- 
|ample, the inestimable value of order, method, 
and true economy of time. It was a grief to him 
| when moments were squandered away to no pur- 
Even when walking for recreation, he 
would often employ himself in storing his me- 
inory with some new hymn or passage of Serip- 
ture. And he was especially careful, that the 
time spent with his family, or with a more ex- 
tended social circle, should be improved by intel- 
lig nt conversation, or useful reading. In later 
years he practised the art of sketching from na- 
ture, in which he attained considerable facility 
and skill, and which he often pursued, as an 
agreeable recreation, whilst listening to reading 
or conversation. 

Amidst the widely extended claims upon his 
interest and sympathies, the villagers of the little 
hamlet of Earlham were not forgotten. Lesides 
the liberal attention to their varied wants af- 
forded them from the hall, they were accustomed 
for nearly thirty years to assemble with the 
family on the even.ng of the first day of each 
week ; when a portion of Scripture, a religious 
tract, or a selection of Christian Biography was 
read ; the opportunity concluding in deep reli- 
gious silence, broken at times, under the con- 
straining influence of glivine love, with affection- 
ate Christian counsel and fervent prayer. They 
were occasions long to be remembered by those 

resent. 

The following reminiseences of youthful days 
| spent at Kariham, are from the pen of a daughter 
| of Simon Martin, one of Joseph John Gurney’s 

partners in the Norwich Bank : 
| “Activity of benevolence, practical kindness, 
| seemed to me to be the ruling spirit of Ear!ham. 
| I did not hear much of great schemes, but I saw 
| much of real acts of charity ; and these recollec- 
tions, on that account, are both pleasant and pro- 
fitable. The whole household seemed imbued 
with the same happy feeling. As I sat ponder- 
ing on how little L had ever done, and making 
in my inmost heart, first excuses and then reso- 
lutions, I caught sight of some lady's maid, or 
upper servant of the family cheerfully crossing 
the scarcely tracked path, amidst the drifting 
snow, on some errand of mercy to a poor neigh- 
bor. I have forgotten many and many a sermon 
and lecture on the duty of benevolence ; that one 
little act of self-denial has remained in my me- 
mory for a long course of years. . 
“ One night—I remember it well—I received 
a severe lesson on the sin of evil speaking. Se- 


ose. 
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vere I thought it then, and my boost rose in | some ativan matter of innocent interest introduced 


cbildish indignation against him who gave it; 
but I had not lived long enough in the world to 
know how much mischief a chil i’s inconsiderate 
talk may do, and how frequently it happens, that 
great talkers run off the straight line of truth. I 
was talking very fast about some female relative 
who did not stand particularly high in my esti- 
mation ; and was proceeding to give particulars 
of her delinquencies, failings of temper, &c., to 
the amusement, | suppose, of one or two of my 
hearers. 
expression, in that of one of my ‘auditors, of such 
calm and steady disapprobation, that I stopped 
suddenly short. 
meaning conveyed by that dark, speaking eye; it 
brought the color to my temples, and confusion 
and shame to my heart. I was silent for a few 


moments, when Joseph John Gurney asked very | 


gravely, 

“* Dost thou not know of any good thing to 
tell us of ?” I did not answer, and the 
question was more seriously repeated. 
is there nothing good thou canst tell us of her?’ 
‘Oh, yes 





, I know of some good things certainly, 


but amen ‘ Would it not have been better then to | 


relate those good things, than to have told us that 
which must lower her in our estimation? Since 
there is good to relate, would it not be kinder to 
be silent on the evil? ‘Charity rejoiceth not in 
iniquity,’ thou knowest.’ . . . 

“Tt was our custom every morning—that of | 
Miss Gurney and any little visitor she might have 
with her—to go before breakfast into the room 
adjoining her father’s dressing room, and recite 
certain portions of Scripture, either of our own 
choice or his selection. There was a particular 
appropriateness in the 13th chapter of Ist Co- 
rinthians, which, on the following morning, I 


was desired to read, and afterwards to commit to | 


memory. There was no comment made on what 
Iread. It was unnecessary; but the kind voice 
and silent caress soon spoke love and peace, and 
I was comforted. ‘A word spoken in season, 
how good itis!’ ... 

“Children are so observant of inconsistency 
in those who reprove, that, had I ever found my 
mentor guilty of the sin of uncharitableness, I 
should not have failed to put it down in the note- 
book of my heart; but L can truly say that the 
force of that beautiful precept was never weak- 
ened by a contradictory example. [ never heard 
@ censorious word pass those calm lips, nor knew | 


a cloud of unworthy suspicion to darken his | 


bright trusting hope of the best of every one. 
Most eminently w as that erace his, which ‘ hopeth | 
all things.’ Every one who has visited Earlham, | 


Ina few moments my eye caught an; 


. . - } 
There was no mistaking the 


‘Think, |r 


in its stead. 

** Such was the home of Joseph John Gurney 
as it appeared to achild. Clouds there were, 
doubtless ; from human frailty and infirmity it 
| was not entirely exempt; but few Christian house- 


| 


»| holds display a happier scene of concord, con- 


| sistency and holiness, than that which we have 


| just visited.” 


[To be continued. } 


CRUCIFIXION. 





| And led him away to crucify him.” (Matt. 
|xxvii. 31.) Crucifixion was a very common 
|mgde of inflicting the punishment of death 
| among several ancient nations, namely, among 
| the Eyyptians, Carthaginians, Persians, Greeks 
and Romans. The cross consisted of a long 
pole anda short transverse beam, which, as 
the ancients affirm, were united in the form 
|of a Greek and Roman T. A little piece of a 
perpendicular beam, however, generally pro- 
jected at the top, to which the writing, contain- 
jing the cause of the punishment, was affixed. 
In the middle of the perpendicular pole there 
| was a wooden plug, which projected like a horn, 
jon which the person crucified rode or rested, 
| that the weight of the body might not tear the 
hands loose. ‘The cross was erected on the place 
of execution, and fastened in the ground ; it was 
| generally not high, and the feet of the criminal 
| were scarcely four feet above the ground, The 
| person condemned was raised up, quite naked, 
upon the projecting plog, or pulled up with 
cords; his hands were first tied with cords to the 
transverse beam, and then nailed on with strong 
iron nails. 
Cicero calls crucifixion the most cruel and 
horrid punishment. It was, therefore, properly 
designed among the Romans only for such as 
had been guilty of murder, highway-robbery, 
rebellion against the government, and violation 
| of the public tranquillity. A learned physician 
has proved that the tortures of cruciiixion must 
have been indeed indescribable. Even the un- 
| natural constrained situation of the body, with 
| the arms stretched upwards, sometimes for days 
| together, must have been an inexpressible tor- 
| ment, especially as not the slightest motion or 
convulsion could take place without causing ex- 
cruciating pain over the whole body, particularly 
| in the pi ierced limbs, and vn the back, mangled 
by previous scourging. Besides this, the nails 
| were driven through the hands, and sometimes 
through the feet, “exactly in places where irri- 
| table nerves and sinews meet, which were partly 


must have been impressed with the superior tone | injured and partly forcibly compressed, by which 
of conversation there ; with the absence of scan-| the most acute pains must have been excited and 


dal and small talk; and when 
than things, were a little too prominent in the | 
discourse of the juniors, how ingeniqusly and yet 
how kindly has the subject been put aside, and ! 


persons, rather | constantly increased. 


As the wounded parts 
were always exposed to the air, they became 
| inflamed. The same, also, probably occurred in 
many other parts where the circulation of the 
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juices was impeded by the violent tension of the 
whole body. As the blood, too, which is im- 
pelled from the left ventricle of the heart through 
the veins into all parts of the body, did not find 
room enough in the wounded and violently-ex- 
tended extremities, it must flow back to the 
head, which was free, unnaturally extend and 
oppress the arteries, and thus cause constantly- 
inereasing headache. On account of the impedi- 
ment of the circulation of the blood in the ex- 
ternal parts, the left ventricle of the heart could 
not discharge itself of all the blood, and conse- 
quently could not receive all the blood which 
comes from the right ventricle; hence the blood 
in the lungs had no free vent, by which.a dread- 
ful oppression was occasioned. Under such 
constantly increasing tortures, the person cruci- 
fied lived generally three days, sometimes even 
longer. Hence Pilate did not credit the account 
that Jesus had expired so soon; and, therefore, 
questioned the centurion who had kept watch at 
the cross.” (Mark xv. 44.)—Oriental Litera- 
ture, by S. Burder. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 30, 1854. 


Drep,—The 12th of the 6th month last, Marta 
ALLEN, a member and Elder of Holly Spring 


Monthly Meeting, Randolph Co., N. C. in he 74th 
year of her age. 


——, Near the same place, on the 10th of 10th 
month, Ruta Barker, widow of John Barker, and 
a member of the same monthly meeting, iu the 
82d year of her age. 


——, In Newbury, Mass., on the 15th of 11th 
month last, Ortver D. Rocers, in the 70th year of | 
his age, a respectable member and Elder of Sea- | 
ye omg Monthly Meeting of Friends, in New Hamp- | 
shire. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 

Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Departments of this Institution. 

The opportunity which this station furnishes for 
prosecuting their studies free from any expense, 
presents a favorable opening for young persons 
who wish to perfect themselves in the higher 
branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
ness of teaching. Those who may wish to engage 
are desired to make early application to Nathan 
Sharpless, Concord ; Pennock Passmore, Goshen, 
or to Thomas Evans, Samuel Beitle, Jr., Elizabeth 
Pierson, or Sidney Coates, Philadel phia. 


THE WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


This useful institution opened its house on the 
15th inst., for the daily distribution of Soup to the 
destitute poor of the western part of our city. It 
appears, that during the past winter they dis- 
tributed over 20,000 quarts of Soup and about 
8,000 loaves of Bread to 1,110 applicants, of whom 
411 were adults and 699 children. 

As there is every appearance of a severe winter, 
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and much suffering among the poorer classes, on 
account of the high prices of provisions and fuel, 
and the scarcity of employment, the managers 
would appeal to their friends for aid and support 
in carrying out the objects of the Society. 


Donations in provisions will be thankfully re- 
ceived at the Soup House, at the S. E. corner of 
17th and George streets, or in money, by 


Wititam Bipp ie, Treas. 
Samvet L. Barry, Sec’y. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


Upon inspecting the printed minutes of this 
meeting, which were received when our former 
number was just going to press, it appears that 
the most interesting portions of their proceed- 
ings have already appeared in the columns of the 
Review. A few particulars may, however, be 
extracted. 


We find that the under-named ministers, 
members of other Yearly Meetings, acceptably 
attended, and preduced minutes or certificates 
from their respective meetings, viz :— 

James Jones, from China, Maine, Samuel 
Boyce, from Salem, Massachusetts, Frances W. 
Thomas, from New Garden, Indiana, Beersheba 
C. Herendeen, from Farmington, New York, 
Mary Thomas, from Sugar Plain, Indiana, Han- 
nah Pierson, from Hartland, New York, Sarah 
M. Hiatt, from West Grove, Indiana. These 
Friends were mostly attended by companions. 

On the 7th, during the second sitting, in con- 
formity with the report of the representatives, 
Aaron Stalker was appointed clerk, and Allen 
U. Tomlinson and Dugan Clark, Jr., assistants. 


The Clerk produced a Summary Report on the 
use of spirituous liquors among our members, 


; Which is as follows :—Out of 1750 members 


over 18 years of age, 1542 use spirituous liquors 
only asa medicine ; 126 use them otherwise, and 
82 not inquired of. 

At the reading of which the meeting was 
pained in observing that the number who use it 
has not been lessened since our last Yearly Meet- 
ing. Several impressive remarks were made, 
encouraging Friends to entirely forsake the use 
of so destructive an article-—one which has ever 
been productive of crime, misery, poverty and 
woe wherever introduced. 

Quarterly and Monthly Meetings are requested 
to extend their labors of love towards those 
amongst us, who are thus weakening our well- 
known testimonies, with the hope that we, as a 
people, may clear ourselves entirely of this per- 
nicious article, and to report to the next Yearly 
Meeting the number of those over 18 years of 
age—both male and female—distinguishing be- 
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— 


tween those who use spirituous liquors, only 


when administered as a medicine, and those who 
use them otherwise. 

There was received and read in this Meeting, 
a memorial concerning our worthy friend, Nathan 
Hunt, deceased, from Springfield Monthly, ap- 
proved by Deep River Quarterly Meeting, and 
the Meeting for Sufferings; which being ap- 
proved by this Meeting it was directed to be re- 
corded in the Book of Memorials, and that it be 
printed and attached to the minutes of this 
Mecting.* 

On the 9th, the Meeting received the Eigh- 
teenth Annual Report of New Garden Boarding 
School, which was read, and is as follows, viz :— 

The Trustees, in submitting this Report, feel 
grateful that we are able to state, that the condi- 
tion of the School the past year has been better 
than for some years past ; both as relates to the 
number of scholars and to the financial condition 
of the School. 

There have 143 Students attended the School 
the past year; the average number was 724. 10 
were day Scholars ; 94 were members of our So- 
ciety; 49 not members. 

The health of the family has been generally 
good, and the rules of the School have in a good 
degree been observed. 


The financial condition of the Institution 
is nearly represented by the following state- 
ment :— 

Claims, including interest, against the 

School 
Amount due School, interest 

and cash on hand, 

Goods, books, provisions, &c., 
on hand, 


$7141 84 
$5220 51 


1616 31 


Making, $6236 82 
Balance of debt against the School, 
Balance of debt last year, 

Less balance of debt this year, 905 05 
Gain on transactions of the year, 588 02 

It is proper to remark that doubtful debts are 
taken into account, and that the building, re- 
pairing and replenishing have been paid for out 
of the funds of the current year. We have re- 
ceived a donation of $50 50, for the benefit of 
the school ; the application of which being unre- 
stricted, we have placed in the hands of the Trea- 
surer of the Common Fund. 

Which is submitted to the Meeting. 

JosepH New tin, Clerk. 

Which being read, was approved by the Meet- 

ing. 


905 02 
1493 04 


The Standing Committee on Education made 
the following report, viz :— 
It appears from the Repirts of the ? Meatily 


° This Memorial wil) probably appear in the Re- 
view next week. 


| 
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Meetings, as far as received, that the number 


of 
Children between the ages of 5 and 18 years is 724 
“ * 18and20 “ 176 
Schools taught by male membersofoursociety, 22 
- “female a - 
those not members, to which 
Friends’ children have gone, 46 
Under care of Quarterly Meetings, 1 
Under care of Monthly Meetings, 1 
No. of Children that have gone to the Board- 
ing School the past year, 
On behalf of the Committee, 
11th mo., 9th. Paris 8S. Bennow. 


“ 


sc “ 
“ 


“ 


38 


Which being read and considered, was approv- 
ed by the meeting. 


The Clerks produced the following Minute, 
expressive ina degree, of the exercise and live- 
ly concern into which this Meeting was introdu- 
ced when the state of Society was under conside- 
ration ; which was directed to be signed by the 

lerks and forwarded to the Subordinate Meet- 
ings, viz :— 


To the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 
Meetings. 


Dear Friends :—During the present sitting 
of our Annual Assembly, our minds have been 
brought into near unity and sympathy with all 
our members, wherever situated, and we have 
been made to desire, on your behalf, that you 
may be thoroughly rooted and grounded in the 
true principles of our Religion, and built up in 
the most Holy Faith. We feel that much deep 
heart work is necessary before we are qualified 
rightly to maintain our various Christian testi- 
monies. For the heart of man, in its unregene- 
rate state, is like a corrupt tree, totally un- 
able to bring forth fruit to the glory of the 
Great Husbandman. And as our profession is, 
perhaps, higher than that of any other Chris- 
tian Society, so the living up to that profession 
involves a greater amount of cross-bearing—a 
more thorough cleansing of the heart and wean- 
ing of the affections—a more complete death to 
the pleasures and lusts of the earth. Very im- 
portant and momentous, therefore, is the com- 
prehensive inquiry, What is the situation of the 
tree? ‘This inquiry has been to some extent 
answered in our investigation of the state of So- 
ciety, and we are pained to find that though there 
are still sap, and life, and vigor remaining, yet 
the tree is not entirely healthy. Deficiencies are 
reported from all our Quarterly Meetings, in re- 
gard to the regular attendance of Meetings, and 
we wish, dear ‘Friends, you could all have been 
present and heard the labors that were bestuwed 
upon that occasion by concerned and expe- 
rienced Friends. We entreat those who are ne- 
gligent in this particular, to consider with them- 
selves whether if some temporal good could be 
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obtained, some speculation made or interest ad- 
vanced by going to meeting, they would not all 
regularly attend. And is not the salvation of 
the soul of greater importance than any temporal 
concern? And is not obedience to all our own 
duties necessary to this salvation? And is not 
the regular attendance of meetings a primary and 
indispensable duty? Oh! how much better is 
this simple obedience than all the riches of the 
earth. ‘ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams.” And we 
have been reminded, too, that the Almighty “can 
bless a little and blast a great deal,’ and that 
even in a temporal point of view, we shall sel- 
dom, if ever, be the losers by a faithful attend- 
ance of our Religious Meetings. And by neglect 
ing this duty we grow colder and colder in our 
attachment to religious truth, and are compara- 
ble to the tribe of old, upon whose dwelling it 
was declared a plague should rest, because they 
had refused to come to the Lord’s appointed 
feast. We believe our two first queries comprise 
the two fundamental principles of Christianity, 
love to God and love to man. If these could 
always be answered with perfect clearness, we 
should have little cause for complaint in other 
respects. Great deficiencies 


seem to exist in the 
maintenance 


of our testimonies in 


improper use of intoxicating liquors and a_hire- 
ling ministry. We feel to exhort you all to la- 
bor in your respective allotments for the removal 
of these deficiencies. Remember that all our 
testimonies form a continuous chain—if one link 
is severed, the whole chain is broken. 
strictly adhered to plainness of speech, behaviour, 
and apparel, we should seldom be seen at dram 


shops, or meetings where the ministers officiate | 


for hire. 

Dear Friends, let us be encouraged to greater 
diligence in the cause we have espoused, and 
greater zeal for the doctrines of Truth. Let us 
lay aside everything that hinders our progress, 
and let our beloved Society go forward on its 
mission—calling sons and daughters from afar— 
promoting the cause of truth and righteousness 
in the earth, and diffusing the glory of the 
Lord. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, by 

AARON STALKER, 
Clerk to the Men’s Meeting. 
Detruina E. MENDENHALL, 
Clerk to the Women’s Meeting. 

The Committee appointed to essay Epistles of 
Correspondence, produced one for each of the 
Yearly Meetings on this continent, and that of 
London. The clerks were directed to make some 
verbal alterations in them, transcribe them, and 
forward them to their several places of address. 
The Committee having failed to prepare an Es- 
say for Dublin, the clerks were directed, with the 
assistance of Nathan H. Clark 


North 


; to prepare oue, 
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relation to | 
plainuess of speech, behaviour and apparel, the | 


If we | 


sign it on behalf this Meetin 
to that Yearly Meeting. 

The Meeting having finished its business, and 
brought its various deliberations to a close, in 
harmony and brotherly love, concludes to meet 
again at the usual time and place next year, if 
the Lord permit. 


or 


g, and forward it 


From ‘* The Book and its Story.” 


In the year 1809, at the formation of a Bible 
Society at Barton in Lincolnshire, before 
and went to the meeting, the wife said to 
|her husband, “ We wust give a guinea to the 
Society.” ‘ Nay,’ said her husband, “ that is 
too much; the rich do not give more than a 
| guinea, and we are not rich; it will even look 
| like ostentation in us to give so much.” “ Still,” 
jsaid the wife, “if you will not give it, 7 will.’’ 
\**And where are you to getit,” said he. “I 
have it by me,” she replied; ‘do you not re- 
| member that you gave me a guinea, with which 
| to buy a hive of bees? now I will give that guinea 
'to the Society.” Then,” said her husband, 
“you will go without your bees.”’ “ It is well,” 
said the wife, “ for I love the Bible Society bet- 
| ter then I love the bees.” So they went to the 
meeting and the guinea was given. 

They had no sooner reached home than the 
wife said to her husband, “O! see! a swarm of 
bees has settled on our beech tree; if no one 
claims them in four and twenty hours, the swarm 
will be mine.” No one did claim them, and 
they were hived. A day or two afterwards, said 
the husband to the wife, ‘It appears to me very 
remarkable that Providence should send us, just 
now, that swarm of bees. Suppose we dedicate 
these bees to the Bible Society.” To this the 
wife assented. The first year the hive produced 
two swarms, and they gave two guineas to the 
Society. The second year, the three hives pro- 
duced ten swarms, and they gave ten guineas to 
\the Society. It was then proposed to them that 

instead of giving a guinea for each swarm, they 
|should keep a regular account of debtor and 
| creditor, placing the expenses of hives, Xc. on 
|one side, and the produce of wax and honey on 
' . . 

|the other. In the third year, having had some 
|loss from two or three of the swarms dying in 
| the winter, the honey and wax sold only for £7, 
which was given to the Society. In the fourth 
year, the produce was £11, which was likewise 
;given to the Society. In 1835, the family re- 
‘moved into Wiltshire, and the bees were left 
junder the care of other persons, but notwith- 
standing, the Society received 10 guineas from 
| the Bible-bees, both in 1836 and 1837. 





THE WIDOW AND THE 


A poor widow, living on the side of the Black 
Mountains, in Caermarthenshire, attended a 
meeting of the Bible Society. She had only one 

| shilling in her possession, part of which she in- 
tended to lay out to buy wool for 
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apron, and the other part in candles, that she 
might sce to spin in the evenings, after finishing 
her day’s work with the farmers. Having heard 
the speaker describe the sad condition of the 
poor heathen without Bibles, she felt for them 
so much that she determined to give sixpence 
out of her shilling to the collection thinking she 
would do without the apron for some time longer, 
and spin her wool by daylight when the summer 
evenings came. As the speaker proceeded, the 
old woman felt more and more, till at last she 
determined to give the shilling altogether, * be- 
cause,’ said she, “1 can do better without an 
apron than the heathen without the book.” 

She cheerfully gave her shilling, went home, 
and slept comfortably that night. At day-break 
the following morning, a neighboring farmer 
called at her door, and said, “‘ Peggy, we have 


had a dreadful night! several of my sheep have | 


been carried away by the flood. There are two 
lying quite dead in the hedge of your garden. 
You may take them if you like, and you will get 
some woo! from them.’’ She thankfully accepted 
the gift ; and thus she had wool enough to make 
three or four aprons, and tallow to make candles 
to spin it. As no one knew what she had done 
the day before but herself and her God, she 
looked upon that occurrence as a very kind pro- 
vidence toward her. 





ADVENTURES OF AN OCEAN LETTER. 


The postmaster at Filey, near Scarborough, 
(Mr. William Story,) has received a letter which 
has come to hand after an extraordinary career. 
Mr. Story has a son who is a sailor on board her 
Majesty’s transport the Earl of Shaftsbury, 
(Captain Pickering,) which was dispatched in 
March last from England to Constantinople, 
with troops and horses destined for the seat of 
war. When in the Straits of Gibraltar, on the 
11th of April, young Story wrote a letter to his 
father; but the sea was so boisterous that the 
ship’s dispatches could not be conveyed on shore. 
The young sailor deposited his home letter in a 
bottle, corked it up, and committed it to the 


keeping of the boisterous waves. The bottle | 


breasted the billows bravely, and drifted to the 
coast of Africa, where it was caught in a fishing 
net and taken on shore. The native fishermen 
were eager, doubtless, to ascertain the contents 
of the bottle; but having broken it, and ex- 
tracted the letter, their curiosity was kept within 
due bounds. The letter was forwarded, un- 
opened, to the Freneh Consul at the port of 
Oran, Algeria. Thence it was sent under cover 
to the consulate-general of France in London, 
who politely posted it with an autograph note to 
the postmaster of Filey, to whom the enclosure 
was addressed. It reached its final destination 


a few days ago, with no further damage than a | 


sea water stain on one corner, and two or three 
gashes cut through it for ventilation, lest it 


might bring with it the virus of some pestilential 
disease. — Sheffield Times. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS OF 1850. 


The Census of 1850 is full of curious details. 
Tt forms the latest national exposition of the real 
condition of the American Republic, and is, 
therefore, frequently referred to, as well with 
the object of showing our progress thus far, as 
of foreshadowing the destiny of the young giant 
of the Western World for the future. Mr. De 
Bow, the Superintendent, has just issued a new 
volume, in which he has grouped together much 
valuable information. The area of the United 
| States has increased from 820,628 square miles, 

in 1783, to 2,963,666 in 1854, being more than 
|a third of the area of North America, and equal 
| to the Roman Empire or that of Alexander in 
their palmiest days; 1,217,562 miles of this ter- 
ritory are in the Mississippi valley, and 766,002 
on the Pacific. The main shore line of the 
Union, including bays, sounds, &e., is 12,609 
miles, of which 6861 miles are on the Atlantic, 
2281 on the Pacific, and 3467 on the gulf. Of 
| the continental shore line, 907 miles are on the 
| Atlantic north and 1256 south of Virginia, (in- 
| clusive;) 1764 are on the gulf; 1345 on the 
| Pacific. The distance from New York to New 
| Orleans is equal to that from London to Rome; 


| from New York to Astoria by water equal to that 
| from Liverpool to Canton by the way of Cape of 
|Good Hope. The total length of shore of navi- 
gable rivers is 49,065 miles. The frontier line 
| of the Union on the British possessions is 3303 
| miles; on Mexico, 1456 miles. Nebraska con- 
stitutes one-ninth of the Union: Texas, one- 
| twelfth ; Virginia, one-fiftieth ; Rhode Island, 
one-two-thousand-three-hundredth. The States 
| and Territories have about an equal area. The 
slaveholding States have 851,508 square miles ; 
| non-slaveholding, 612,597: 1,970,077 miles are 
north, and 966,089 south of latitude 36 30. Six 
| States and Territories are larger, as large, or a 
little less than either of the powers of France, 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain or Turkey. 
| Right of the largest States are equal to the 
twenty-three others in territory. 

In 1790 there were fifteen States and one 
Territory or District. In 1850 there were 
thirty-one States and five Territories, and now, 
in 1854, there are thirty-one States and nine 
organized and unorganized Territories. More 
than half the entire population are under twenty 
years of age. If the United States should in- 
| crease during the next hundred years as fast as 
in thé last sixty, the total population would be 
447,159,670; if as fast as between 1840 and 
1850, deducting immigrants, 252,152,290. The 
most moderate ratio would give in 1900, 70,000,- 
000, and in 1950, 125,000,000, of whom 
64,000,000 would reside in the valley of the 
Mississippi. The annual increase of the United 
States has been nearly three 
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that of Prussia, notwithstanding what she gained , &c., $8,116,878. 


Between 1790 and 1854 our 
from Poland, more than four times as much as | exports to Great Britain had increased fourteen- 
Russia, six times as much as Great Britain, nine | fuld, and to France, seven-fold; in the former 
times as much as Austria, ten times as much as! period we consumed $5-72 to each person of 
France. Upon the basis of past increase, in| foreign goods, and in the latter period, $9°92; 
1950 France would have 61,000,000, and Great | in the former period our debt was $19 to each 
Britain 83,000,000. | individual ; in the latter, $2-23. 

There are no less than 1,449,075 farms and | In 1828 there were three miles of railroads 
plantations in the United States, averaging 203 | in the United States; in 1830, 41; 1840, 2167; 
acres each, and of the value, with implements, 11850, 7355; 1854, 17,317 miles, and about 
each $2362; about one-thirteenth of the whole | 5000 miles of canals. The total cost of railroads, 
area of the organized States and Territories is | $489,603,128; number of miles in construction, 


improved, and one-eighth more is occupied, and 
not improved. In New England 26 acres in 
the hundred are improved; in the South, 16; in 
the Southwest, 5. About one-sixth of the 
national domain is occupied or in ownership. 
The average value of occupied land in New Eng- 
land is 20-27 ; in Middle States, $28 ; Southern 
States, $5°34; Southwest, $6:26; Northwest, 
$1139; Texas, $1-44 per acre. Of a large 
number of cultivators taken at random, 1 in 9 in 
Kentucky, 1 in 22 in Louisiana, 1 in 27 in 
Rhode Island, 1 in 56 in South Carolina, 1 in 
198 in Michigan, cultivate less than ten acres 
each. 

The value of the agricultural products of the 
United States in 1854, may be estimated at 
$1,600,000,000. Thirty-three millions acres 
of land are in meadows, 11 millions in wheat, 
31 millions in corn, 5 millions in cotton, 2 mil- 
lions in potatoes, &c., &c., &¢ —113 millions in 
all crops. There are 74,000 planters, producing 
over 5 bales of cotton each; 2681 sugar planters; 
551 rice planters, growing over 20,000 lbs. each ; 
15,745 tobacco planters, raising over 3000 lbs. 
each; 8327 hemp planters. 

The total capital invested in manufactures, 
mining and mechanie arts in 1850, was $527,- 
209,193; the raw material used was valued at 
$554,655,038; the males employed 719,479; 
females, 225,512 ; the wages paid, $229,736,377; 
the annual product $1,013,336,463; the per 
cent. profit 43. 

The imports of the United States show as 
follows : 1821, cotton manufactures, $7,589,711; 
1853, $27,731,313; woolens, 1821, $7,437,737; 
1853, $27,621, 911; linen, 1821, $2,564,159 ; 
1853, $10,236,037; silk, 1821, $4,486,970; 
1853, 33,048,542; coffee, 1821, $4,489,970; 
1853, $15,564,590; sugar, 1821, $3,553,895; 
1853, $14,993,003; tea, 1821, $1,322,636; 
1853, $8,224,853; iron and steel manufactures, 
1821, $1,862,529; 1853, $7,838,791. Our 
exports compare as follows: 1821, cotton, 
$20,157,481; tobacco, $5,648,962; specie, 
$10,478,059 ; flour, $1,298,043 ; manufactures, 
$2,584,916; lumber, $1,822,077; beef, pork, 
cattle and hogs, $2,052,439. In 1853 the ex- 
ports of the same articles were—cotton, $109,- 
456,404; tobacco, $11,319,319; specie, $27,- 
486,875; flour, $14,783,394; manufactures, 


$22,721,660; lumber, $4,996,014; beef, pork, ' 


| 12,526. Total miles constructed in Great 
| Britain, 7686; Germany, 5340; France, 2480. 
The value of real and personal estate in the 
United States in 1850, $7,066,562,1766 ; expen- 
ditures of the several States, $/4,628,666; debt 
of the States, $191,508,922. Estimated 
amount paid by each individual in the United 
States for every species of taxation, county, 
State or federal, $3-58, against $2°55 in 1832. 
Estimated number of real estate holders in the 
Union, 1,500,000 families. In Louisiana 
$311,465 in reai estate is owned by free blacks, 
and $3,958,830 by free mulattoes; in Connecti- 
cut owned by free colored, $303,535. 

The number of Indians in the United States 
in 1789, 76,000; 1853, 400,764, of whom 
271,030 are in California, Texas and the Terri- 
tories. In 1800, 3806 persons, exclusive of 
army and navy, were in federal employ; 1854, 
35,455. Coinage United States Mint in 1800, 
$571,335; 1852, $57,104,669. Vessels built 
in the United States in 1815, 1314, of 154,624 
tons ; 1852, 1444, of 351,493 tons. 

In Richmond the number of persons to a 
dwelling in 1850 averaged 5.2; Charleston, 5.6; 
Mobile, 58; New Orleans, 6.5; Philadelphia, 
6.6; St. Louis, 7.7; Cincinnati, 8.2; Boston, 
8.9; New York, 13.6. Number of persons to 
the acre in Mobile, 13.8; New Orleans, 45.4; 
Philadelphia, 80; Boston, 82; New York, 135. 
In 30 years Charleston, in 1850, had increased 
73 per cent.; Savannah, 102; Baltimore, 169; 
Philadelphia, 198; Boston, 221; New York, 316; 
New Orleans, 328 ; Louisville, 976; Cincinnati, 
1097. In about the same period Paris had in- 
creased 47 per cent.; London, 91; and Berlin, 
134. 


The native and foreign born free population 
of some large cities is as follows :—Baltimore— 
native, 130,491; foreign, 35,472. Boston— 
native, 88,948 ; foreign, 46,677. Charleston— 
native, 17,809; foreign, 4,643. Chicago— 
native, 13,693; foreign, 15,682. Cincinnati— 
native, 60,558 ; foreign, 54,541. New Orleans 
—native, 50,470; foreign, 48,601. New York 
—native, 277,752; foreign, 235,733, of whom 
133,730 are Irish, 60,000 Germans, &c. Phila- 

'delphia—native, 286,344; foreign, 121,699. 
Richmond—native, 15,541; foreign, 2,102. 
Average age of white persons who diel in 
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the United States in 1849-'50, 25.45 years; 
colored, 21.39.— Fa. Inquirer. 





REVELATIONS OF THE BAROMETER. 


The following interesting communication was 
recently addressed to the French Minister of 
War by M. Le Maout, a chemist of St. Brienne: 


St. Brienne, Oct. 27, 1854. 

Monsieur LE Ministre.—I have occupied 
myself, since the commencement of the European 
war, with a series of observations on the modifi- 
cations which the atmosphere experiences from 
the cannonades that take place. These ob- 
servations are made every three hours. 

I have collected, on the effects of cannon, 
facts of the highest interest, which I render 
intelligible upon paper by the aid of figures, a 
specimen of which | send you, extracted hastily 
from the results of my observations, and which 
represent the comparative effects of the cannon- 
ades of Odessa, of the battle of Alma, of the 6th 
day of October, (cannon fired at the Invalides,) 
of the opening of the bombardment of Sebasto- 
pol, and of the day of the 25th of October. 

I hope to be able to establish that the baro- 
meter is not, as is commonly thought, an instru- 
ment merely intended to indicate rain and fine 
weather, but a mobile apparatus, excessively 
sensitive, which places us in communication with 
all great atmospherical phenomena. 

What is remarkable in this instrument is, that 
at from 600 to 800 leagues of distance an im- 
pression is produced on it in a few hours by the 
discharge of cannon. Observed with care and 
intelligence, it cannot fail, in certain cireum- 
stances, to become of the highest utility in time 
of war. 

The object to which I venture to direct your 
attention is this :— 

I have no occasion to apprise you of the com- 
mencement of the bombardment of Sebastopol, 
as you have already received the news of it of- 
ficially; but I can announce to you with a cer- 
tainty which will not be belied by the facts, 
that the day before yesterday a cannonade such 
as has not taken place during the year, which is 
about to elapse, even comprising those of the 
siege of Silistria and of the bombardment of 
Odessa, commenced in the morning before Se- 
bastopol. 

Be good enough to cast your eye over the 
table that I send you. You will see there that 
in 48 hours the barometer rose 30 millimetres, 
and that the figure which represents this rise, 
comparatively to those produced by the other 
bombardments, is almost vertical, an index, with 
the other signs by which it is accompanied, of 
the intensity of the action of the cannonade. 

In a few days you will receive from Sebastopol 
news of the 25th, which will give you full in- 
formation of what occurred on that day, which 
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has proved, I have no doubt, one of the most 
memorable of the whole campaign. 
In the meanwhile [ remain, &c., &c., 
Cu. Le Maovr. 


Tt is scarcely necessary for us to add that the 
information contained in this letter was subse- 
quently confirmed by the facts. 


The rise of the barometer, which is above in- 
dicated, is doubtless attributable to a great quan- 
tity of gas suddenly eliminated into the atmo- 
sphere, at the place of bombardment. As it 
appears that the weight of the atmosphere at the 
distance of twenty degrees on a great circle of 
the earth is perceptibly increased by the dis- 
charge of cannonry, it would be an interesting 
enquiry how far the respirable properties of the 
air are affected by the sulphurous and carbon- 
aceous gases so suddenly discharged into it. 
Among the countless evils of war, we may rea- 
sonably suspect that the deterioration of the at- 
mosphere is one to which we are not accustomed 
to advert. 





THE WEST IIGHLAND EXODUS OF 1837. 
(Concluded from page 238.) 

After the sailing of the first ship, immediate 
arrangements were made for the despatch of the 
second; and the dread of the savages now once 
more returned. A stout, active Highlander ex- 
pressed to Dr. Boyter a great desire to go, if he 
could only be made certain of the non-existence of 
these much-dreaded aborigines. The doctor laugh- 
ed at him, and told him that people had been 
practising on his credulity; on which Donald ob- 
served ; “ Well, doctor, 1 am told you have been 
frequently in Australia, and have traveled over 
much of the country ; now tell me honestly, did 
you never see a savage in the course of your tra- 
vels ?” The doctor, looking him full in the face, 
replied : “I assure you, on my honor, that in all 
my travels in Australia, 1 never saw such a sav- 
age-looking being as yourself.” This reply occa- 
sioned a laugh against Donald; and from that 
time no more was heard of the “little red men 
with long tails.” 

While finally taking down the names for the 
second ship, a decent Highlander, accompanied 
by his wife and family, came forward for enrol- 
ment ; and while their names were being insert- 
ed, it was observed that the eldest daughter was 
weeping bitterly. Dr. Boyter asked the girl why 
she was crying. She replied, she had no objec- 
tion to go, only she was certain she would be 
drowned on the passage; on which the doctor 
said to her: “Never fear, my girl. I have been 
four times out and home, and you see I was not 
drowned. I advise you to go; and [ shall be very 
much mistaken if you are twelve months in the 
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colony before you are mostied, and riding in 
your own carriage.” 
caused a general ‘laugh. But Jenny went with | 
her parents, and in due time she wrote home that 
Dr. Boyter was surely a warlock ; “ for, only be- 
lieve ! 
tralia, and I was married, about three weeks ago, 
to an excellent husband, who drives me every 
Sunday to church in his gig.’”’ It may be well 


auy way damp the desire of the Highland lasses 
to emigrate to Australia. 

From first to last, about thirty ships were 
despatched under the immediate superintendence 


I have just been eleven months in Aus- 


‘The ides of the carriage 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| continues to increase daily. 


had a population of apwards of 200,000. Its ex- 
ports were that year to the amount of £17,500,- 
000; and its imports upwards of £4,000,000 ; 
ches showing that, in the year 1852, every in- 
dividual in Victoria was consuming on an aver- 
age, £20 worth of imported goods.’ This colony 
It is estimated that 


| the gold produce of last year was £20,000,000 ; 


| and it is stated in one of the public journals, that 
imagined that this letter from Jenny did not in| 


in the year 1853, the imports into the colony 
were to the value of £15,842,637 ; of which 


| about £13,000,000 was from Great Britain and 


| United States. 


of Dr. Boyter, and from time to time cheering | 
. . . - | 
accounts were received from the emigrants, inti- 


mating the comfortable circumstances in which 
they were placed, as contrasted with their former 


miserable state, and advising all who could to| 


leave that ‘destitute country,” and to proceed 
to Australia. While engaged in allaying the 
doubts and fears of those who had drawn back 
from their engagement to go 

were put to me as to the Great Country, as they 
termed Australia ; several of which, I confess, [ 
was not at the time able to answer. On my re- 


, many questions | 


turn home, however, I threw together, from such | 
material as I could collect, a small pamphlet of | 


about twenty-four pages of print; and 1 was re- 
joiced to find afterwards, that it was productive 
of much good in the Highlands and Islands. 


On referring to this little publication, and con- | 
Australia in 1837 with its | 
present condition (1854), i am so much impress- | 


trasting the state of 


ed with the facts brought before me, that 1 can- 
not refrain from adverting to them. 

The population of New South Wales in 1837 
was upwards of 80,000, independently of the 
population of Van Dieman’s Land, which was 
then upwards of 35,000. In the year 1852, the 


population of New South Wales had increased to | it for at least £100,000, owing to the rapid in- 


220.474, and that ef Van Dieman’s Land to 
70,164. But great as these increases are, they 
sink into the shade when contrasted with what 
has taken place in the neighboring settlement of 
Victoria, as it is now called—late 
lix, or Port-P hillip District of New South Wales 
—with Melbourne as its capital. In the year 
1837, when the emigration commenced from the 
Highlands and Islands, this new Australian 
colony was unknown. Major Mitchell, the intelli- 
gent Government surveyor, in his despatch of 
24th October, 1836, giving an account 
discovery of the country, says: ‘It has been im 
my power, under the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to explore the vast natural resources of 
a region more_extensive than Great Britain, 
equally rich in point of soil, and which now lies 
ready for the plough in many parts, as if special- 
ly prepared by the Creator for the industrious 
hands of Englishmen.” 

And what is now the state of this extraordi- 
nary colony of Victoria? In the year 1852, it 


of his | 


| of land in New 





British colonies, and about £1,700,000 from the 
The population is, by means of 
emigration, daily increasing, and at a most extra- 
ordinary ratio. 1 have looked with interest at the 
tables showing the increase of emigration to 
Australia since the year 1837. Itappears froma 
return by the Land and Emigration Commission- 
ers, that this emigration from the United King- 
dom was, in the year 1836, 3,124; 1837, 5,054; 
1888, 14,021; 1839, 15,786; 1840, 15,850; 
1841, 32,625. "Then follows a decrease for some 
y sare. But the number in 1852 was 86,901. 
The above numbers are irrespective of the 
many thousands who have gone to Australia un- 
aided by the government commissioners ; and it 


may be saf-ly stated, thet the population of the 


| several Australian eolouien now greatly exceeds 
| 600,000. What a contrast is this ‘with the 1 ,030 


persons who, in the year 1788, landed with Cap- 
tain Philip, at Sydney, and founded the now 
flourishing colony ‘of New South Wales ! 


The first free emigrant who obtained a grant 
South Wales was a German, who 
had been sent out by Government as an agricul- 
tural superintendent. His grant comprised 140 
acres, which, unfortunately fur himself, he was 
induced to sell piecemeal. Had he only retained 
it about twenty years longer, he could have sold 


crease in the value of land in and about Sydney. 
Emigration from the West Highlands still con- 
tinues, and to a large extent. In many instances 


|the emigrants are now assisted by remittances 
Australia-Fe- | 


from friends who preceded them, and who, being 
active and industrious, have ‘‘ done well.”” And 
in many letters sent home by the now wealthy 
settlers, this language is used to induce their 
friends to follow them :—“ Come here, and if 
you are only active and industrious, independence 
awaits you. At home, tea was seldom seen by 
us, and when it was, it was cautiously measured 


| out in a spoon; butcher-meat was a luxury rarely 


enjoyed by us; while here, in our new country, 
the tea-chest stands open in a corner of the room 
for the use of all; and as for butcher-meat, we 
have as much as we can consume or could de- 
sire.’—Chambers’ Journal. 


Anger raises a dust which obscures and distorts 
every object seen through it. 
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VALUABLE DISCOVERY OF GUM. 


A few weeks ago we noticed the discovery of 
great fields of gypsum, and great supplies of gum 
arabic, at the head waters of Red Brazos, by the 
expedition of Captain Marcy. Since that period, 

the Washington Star has published some corres- 
pondence of Thos. L. Drew, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, and Dr. Shumard, physician to 
the expedition, describing the gum. Dr. Shu- 
mard says, in relation to it, “This gum, for 
which I propose the name of gum mezquite, is 
believed to occur in inexhaustible quantities, 
and will no doubt prove a valuable source of 
revenue to the State of Texas, New Mexico and 


the adjacent Indian territory, besides affording | 


employment to the different tribes of Indians 
now roving upon the plains, many of whom 
would no doubt be glad to gather and deliver it 
to the different frontier posts for a very small 
compensatiou. 


“The mezquite tree, from which this gum is 
obtained, is by far the most abundant tree of 
the Plains, covering thousands of miles of the 
surfuce, and always flourishes most luxuriantly 
in elevated and dry regions. The gum exudes 
spontaneously in a semi-fluid state from the bark 
of the trunk and branches, and soon hardens by 


exposure to the atmosphere, forming more or | 
less rounded and various! y colored masses, each | 
weighing from a few grains to several ounces. | 


These scon bleach, and whiten upon exposure 
to the light of the sun, finally becoming nearly 
colorless, semi- transparent, and often filled with 
minute fissures. Specimens collected from the 
trunks of the trees were generally found to be 


less pure and more highly colored than when | 


obtained from the branches. 

The gum may be collected during the months 
of July, August and September; but the most 
favorable period for that purpose is in the latter 
part of August, when it may be obtained in the 
greatest abundance, and with but very little 
trouble. The quantity yielded by eac h tree I 
fouad to vary from an ounce to three pounds ; 
but incisions in the bark not only greatly facili- 
tate its exudation, but causes the tree to yield 
a much greater amount. As it is, a good hand 
will probably be able to collect from ten to 
twenty pounds in a day. Were incisions re- 
sorted to, probably double the amount may be 
obtained.” 

Mr. Drew says respecting it, “The remark- 
able similarity of taste, appearance, and muci- 
laginous qualities of this gum to that of gum 
arabic, induced Dr. Shumard to make some 
experiments, the result of which proving satis- 
factory, he caused some twenty pounds to be 
gathered, which was brought home on his return 
some ten days past. 

Upon diluting one ounce of this gum in two 
ounces of cold water, I had a fine glatinous 
paste, which I have used in sealing envelopes 
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and other packages. 





I have also caused it to be 
key with starch in the application to linen, 
and in both instances have no hesitation in say- 
ling that it is equal to the article for which it 
must soon become a popular substitute. In its 
first form, the Indian Department, you will per- 
ceive, is permitted the privilege of its first 
a use. It will be seen that its adhesive or 
glutinous qualities cannot be excelled, as I have 
| sealed up the box with it, and will use it on the 
outward envelope.— Scientific American. 


ANGRY WORDS. 


Angry words! O let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip; 

May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them, e’er they soil the lip. 


Love is much too pure and holy; 
Friendship is too sacred far, 

For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 


Angry words are lightly spoken ; 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 


In this world of tears and sorrow, 

All should strive to smooth the way 
Over which, perhaps, to morrow, 

We may sudden cease to stray. 


Gently speak, then; tones of favor 
Melt the angry heart within; 

i Imitate our blessed Saviour, 

Whose soft words turned men from sin. 

| 12th mo. 7th, 1854. 

a 

| 

| 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 


Foreien [NTELLIGENceE.—The British mail steam- 
| ship America arrived at Halifax on the 23d inst., 
i bringing Liverpool dates to the 9th. 

Advices from Sebastopol to the 27th ult. had 
been received at Vienna. The siege of the place 
was still continued. Frequent sorties were made 
by the garrison, but were repulsed with consider- 
| able loss on the part of the Russians. Reinfource- 
ments continued to arrive on both sides. 

The storm of the 13th ult. proves to have been 
even more disastrous to the Allies, particularly to 
jthe English, than before reported. The loss of 
| vessels was thirty French and British wrecked, 
half as many dismasted at Balaklava, and eighteen 
wrecked or dismasted at the mouth of the Katcha. 
Among those wrecked was the Prince, a magnifi- 
|cent new screw steamer of 2,700 tons, conveying 
to Balaklava the 46th regiment of troops, all the 
| winter clothing for the troops engaged in the siege, 
provisions, hospital stores, and a vast quantity of 
shot and shell to carry on the siege. The troops 
were got ashore, but the entire crew perished with 
the exception of six, who succeeded in getting on 
\the cliffs against which the vessel was wrecked. 
All the stores aboard were lost, leaving the troops 
exposed to the severity of a Crimean winter, des- 
| titute of the clothing so greatly needed to protect 
them, in some degree, against its rigor. The mere 
pecuniary loss to the Allies is estimated at over 
$10,500,000, while the loss of men at the various 
| stations on the coast is set down at 1,000, besides 
those who fall into the hands of the Cossacks. 








FRIENDS’ 


Accounts from the Danube state that the Rus- 
sians have been driven from the Dobrudscia, that 
Babadagh, Tultscha and Matschin are in the pos- 
session of the Turks, and that the theatre of hostili- 
ties will henceforth be in Bessarabia, where the 
Russians are preparing for resistance 

Admiral Hamelin has resigned the command of 
the French squadron in the Black Sea and returned 
to France. 

A treaty of alliance between Austria, France 
and England, was signed at Vienna on the 2d inst., 
the terms of which are supposed to be,—Firstly, 
that Austria regards the violation of the Turkish 
territory as war against herself. Secondly, that 
Austria will augment her force in the Principali- 
ties, so as to enable the Turks to resume offensive 
operations. Thirdly, that on the demand of France 
and England, 20,000 Austrians will be sent to the 
Crimea. Fourthly, France and England guaran- 
tee that the territorial possessions of Austria shall, 
under all circumstances, remain undiminished. 
The 5th is unknown. Sixthly, Prussia shall be 
invited to join the alliance. Seventhly, the treaty 
to take eflect, on the part of Austria, should Rus- 
sia not come to terms before the 2d prox. 

A letter from Count Nesselrode, the Russian 
premier, is published, setting forth the terms on 
which the Czar will assent to peace. They are, 
that the Five Powers shall be a joint protectorate | 
for the Christian population of Turkey, and over | 
the Principalities, subject to existing Russian | 
treaties; the free navigation of the Danube shall 
be conceded, and the revision of the treaty of 1841. | 

Prussia and most of the smaller German States | 
are putting their armies on a war footing; and, in | 
the Diet, Austria insists that her north-eastern 


frontiers are sufficiently threatened to warrant an 
immediate support from the Federal troops. 
EnGLanp.—A proposition is to be submitted to 
Parliament for an addition of 36,000 men to the 
army. 
Denmark.—The result of the elections, so far as 
known, is 84 anti-ministerialists out of 100 mem- 


bers. The Ministry have resigned en masse. 

Spain.—The Cortes have decided to support the | 
present dynasty. Pierre Soulé has arrived at Mad- | 
rid. 

Domestic.—The south wing of the workshop of | 
the new House of Refuge, in this city, was destroyed 
by fire on the 19th inst. The building was two 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and the loss of | 
building and materials is estimated at $50,000. 

The census of Nebraska shows a population of | 
2,000, located about equally on each side of the | 
Platte River. 

The Sunbury and Erie Railroad has been com- 
pleted from Milton to Williamsport, the first train 
having passed over it on the 18th inst. 

A large fire, attended with loss of life, occurred 
in New York on the morning of the 20th inst. It 
commenced in the City Assembly Rooms, in Broad- 
way, between Howard and Grand Streets, and, in 
consequence of the severity of the cold, which 
froze the water in the hose, was not checked until 
the Assembly Rooms, Christy & Wood’s Minstrel 
Saloon, and ten stores, including a large ware- 
house, were consumed. One fireman was killed 
and several others injured by the faliing of the 
walls. The loss is estimated at about $200,000. 

Mark Izard, the present Marshal in Nebraska, 
has been appointed Goveruor of that Territory, and 
ieu. Col. Steptoe Governor of Utah. 


REVIEW. 


Concress.—In the Senate, on the 18th inst., the 
several parts of the President’s Message and the 
House bill for the relief of the heirs of Major Gen- 
eral De “Kalb, were referred to appropriate com- 
mittees. The bill establishing a Board of Com- 
missioners to examine and =_ private claims 
against the United States was discussed and refer- 
red to a committee of five. On the 19th, the reso- 
lution outhorizing the outfit of a steamer and trans- 
port to convey relief to Dr. Kane’s expedition in 
the Arctic seas was taken up and passed. The bill 
making appropriations for the Indian Department, 
and for the Military Academy at West Point, were 
referred to the committee on Finance. On the 2vth, 
a bill was passed for the naturalization of the chil- 
dren of American parents born abroad. The bill 
of last session for the preservation of life and 
health on board of emigrant ships, was recom- 
mitted to a select committee, and the Pension 
Appropriation bill considered and passed. On the 
2ist, bills for the improvement of the lakes and 
harbors and for finishing the breakwater on Lake 
Champlain were referred to the committee on 
Commerce. Senator Sumner offered a resolution 
directing the committee on Foreign Affairs to con- 
sider the expediency of tendering the mediation 
of the United States between the belligereat Euro- 
pean Powers. The bill to establish a Court for the 
investigation and settlement of claims against the 
government, passed finally. On the 22d, the Senate 
met and adjourned over to the 26th, without trans- 
acting any business of importance. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 18th, a 
bill authorizing the construction of six sloops of 
war was referred to the committee on Naval Affairs. 
Several resolutions were offered, after which the 
House went into Committee of the Whole on the 
Indian Appropriation bill, which was amended, 
and, with the West Point Appropriation bill, re- 
ported to the House and passed. On the 19th, bills 
making appropriations for the navy and for forti- 
fications, &c., were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. The House 
then went into Committee of the Whole on busi- 
ness relating to the District of Colambia. Several 
bills were considered, to one of which J. R. Gid- 
ding offered as an amendment, “that no person 
shall be imprisoned unless charged with some 
crime or offence.” The object of this amendment 
was to prevent the imprisonment of free persons of 
color under the suspicion of being fugitive slaves. 


| The amendment was rejected, oaly 35 voting in 


its favor. On the 20th, several bills relating tothe 
District of Columbia were passed: among them, 
one prohibiting the circulation, in the District, of 
notes of less denomination than five dollars. On 
the 2Ist, a Message from the President, communi- 
cating the correspondence between our Govern- 
ment and the Netherlands in relation to the case 
of Capt. Gibson, was received and referred. 

On the 22d, a resolution was reported from the 
committee on Commerce, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to open a correspondence with the British 
Government in order to procure the erection of a 
light-house on Cape Race, Newfoundland, for the 
preservation of life and property on board of 
steamers between Europe and America. The 
United States to pay an equitable portion of the 
expense. The resolution was passed. The bill re- 
organizing the Courts in the District of Columbia 
was passed, and the House adjourned to the 26th 
inst. 





